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Public administration in housing . . 


neither ends the old year with a flow 
ing beard, nor enters the new one in swaddling 
clothes. Insofar as it may be personified, it taces 
the future considerably less bumptious than here 
tofore; still a bit sensitive, but much more inclined 
to critical self-analysis; and, withal, moved by a 
dissatisfaction with 


tremendous vitality, a great 


things as they are, and a powerful urge forward. 


It may be sophomoric to assign a unitary per 
sonality to “public administration in housing.” Its 
elements extend from city planning to the enforce 
ment of housing codes, from public facilitation 
of the financing of privately-produced housing to 
the operation of publicly owned housing. Such a 
personality, if it existed, might suffer too greatly 
from the gastritis of emotional crusading by its 
various components. There is certainly no natural 


force pulling these components together. 


But the experience and the thinking of the past 
few years in housing have given rise to a strong 
unifying urge in housing administration—an urge 
toward the now accepted objective of providing 
for every American family a decent house in a 
decent neighborhood. The vastness of this objec 
tive—measured in millions of dwelling units and 
sector of the 


a sizeable -has 


national economy 
brought about searching examination of the ade- 
quacy of present methods of the production of 
housing, and earnest endeavor to improve the 
standards of planning and design of housing and 
the efficiency of its management. Private housing 
developers and public housing agencies alike are 
engaged in the quest. Increasingly they are finding 


that there are many things that can be done best 





when done together—community planning, mat 


ket analyses, studies of design, improvement ot 
management methods. This way lies effective ac 
complishment. It is a way that is indicated in 
emerging national housing policies, and that is 


being traveled increasingly in local communities. 


Crusading we still need. The evils of slums must 
continually be emphasized. The human and social 
objectives of housing must never be lost sight of. 
Both national and local responsibility must b« 
insisted on—and states must no longer shirk their 
fair share. The incentives of individual initiative 
must be kept bright, and must find their finest 
fulfillment in recognition of social responsibility. 
Best of all, these drives need not be divisive—they 
can be unifying. In them can be found great emo 
tional stimulation. But they are not the most im 
portant part of the housing job. Less dramatic, 
often discouraging, is the actual accomplishment 
of the results sought. The physical production ol 
good housing is only a part of the task. The hous 
ing must be located in well-planned neighbor 
hoods, in communities determined to provide and 
maintain a satisfactory living environment. And 
the management of housing—management in the 
broadest sense, whether private or public, by owner 
occupant, landlord, or tenant—finally determines 
whether the housing can fulfill its purpose. The 
greatest job in housing continues to be in the 
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IN MILWAUKEE .. . 


Housing Authority Given $250,000 by 


City Council 


Rudolph Nedved Appointed Author- 
ity’s Executive Director 


Health Commissioner Proposes Housing 


Code 


lin the past year and a half, Milwau 
kee has been going through all the 
problems attendant on the creation of 
a housing authority, appointment of 
authority commissioners, selection of an 
authority executive staff, definition of a 
practical program, establishment — of 
sound financial resources for carrying 
forward such a program, and mobiliza 
tion of active public support. Within 
the last tew weeks, evidence has been 
produced that these efforts have been 
well directed. 


$250,000 Earmarked for Authority by 
City 

Outstanding as a mark of the Mil 
waukee Authority's acceptance in the 
community was a $250,000 allocation 
of funds to it in the city’s 1945 budget 
by action of the common council late 
in November. This fund was appro 
priated “to start the fight to eliminate 
blighted areas,” with no specific use 
stipulated other than that it is to be 
used by the Authority where it will do 
the most good and as approved by the 
common council. The funds were or 
dered taken out of the street paving 
fund and will not increase the city tax 
levy for 1945, 

The Authority* reports that it does 
not plan to make any definite recom 
mendation for the disbursement of the 
$250,000 until completion of certain 
blighted neighborhood physical surveys 
in which it is now engaged. With the 
facts before it, the Authority will then 
determine the type and degree of sub 
sidy required to combat the blighting 
influences. Although the Authority's 
studies are now confined to the most 
obviously deteriorated area of the city 
where remedial action is the most ur 
gently needed, Mr. Richard Perrin, 
Architectural Planner for the Authority, 
states that it is the Authority’s aim 
eventually to make recommendations 
on the city’s housing needs as a whole. 


Executive Director Named 


On January 8 Rudolph J. Nedved 
will take up his duties as the first Ex- 
ecutive Director of the Milwaukee Au 
thority. He was selected for the position 
through a 


competitive examination, 


December 1944 


conducted by the City Service Commis 
sion. Of the 67 applicants tor the 
position trom all parts of the country, 
13 were asked to appear for oral inter 
view. Mr. Nedved was rated No. | 
on the eligible list and received the 
unanimous vote of the members of the 
Housing Authority when final choice 
was made from the three highest candi 
dates. To take his new position, Mr. 
Nedved will leave his present post as 
Chief of the Site and Dwelling Stand 
ards Section in the Technical Division 
of the National Housing Agency. (In 
cidentally, NAHO Executive Director 
Pomeroy served as a member ol the 
special examining board invited by the 
City Service Commission to conduct 
the examination. ) 


Housing Code Proposed 


A third item of importance in the 
Milwaukee housing scene is the fact 
that an ordinance to force owners and 
occupants to keep dwellings in health 
ful, livable condition was fled with the 
common council, on December 11, by 
the city’s health commissioner, Dr. 
EK. R. Krumbiegel. In effect, the pro 
posed ordinance is a “housing code,” 
similar in purpose to the one recently 
adopted in Denver (see the October 
Journal of HOUSING)—but more 
stringent In some otf its provisions and 
specific in assigning responsibilities to 
beth tenants and owners for the main 
tenance of healthful living conditions. 

\s a means of enforcing the pro 
visions of the ordinance, Dr. Krum 


biegel proposes six additional city in 
spectors and one supervisory tnspector, 
all placed under the authority of the 
health commissioner, with the inspec 
tion staffs of the building, fire, and 
health departments coordinated to in 
sure proper maintenance of property. 
The “housing code” would forbid 
overcrowding and would require min 
imum standards of sanitation and 
safety, such as, safe water supply, sani 
tary toilets and bathtubs or showers, 
screens on at least one window in each 
occupied screen 
doors, adequate lighting in halls, elim 
ination of cellar quarters where more 
than half of the unit is below ground, 
repairs to walls, floors, roofs, stairways, 


room, — self closing 


Louisville 
Cancelled for NAHO 
1945 Annual Meeting 


Expansion in Louisville's War indus 
tries and Army training centers within 
the past month and consequent ove: 
burdening of the city’s hotel and hous 
ing accommodations, caused the Louis 
ville Municipal Housing Commission 
and the Louisville Convention and 
Publicity League to ask that NAHO 
cancel its plans to hold the 1945 An 
nual Meeting in that city. In notifying 
the Association of the situation, Mr. 
Nicholas H. Dosker, Administrator of 
the Housing Commission, stated that 
the action was taken with the deepest 
regret and with the hope that a NAHO 
Annual Meeting will be held in Louis 
ville as soon as conditions permit 

When the Board of Governors of the 
\ssociation meets on January 24 and 
5, the trme and place of the 1945 
Meeting will come up for decision. One 
possibility that will be under considera 
tion will be to hold the Meeting in 
New York on the three days following 
the annual meeting of the American 
Society of Planning Officials, scheduled 
for April 30 and May | and 2 at the 
Hotel New Yorker, thus fixing the 
dates for the NAHO Meeting at May 
3, 4, and 5. Also, at the time the Louis 
ville invitation for the 1945 Meeting 
was accepted, a group of local housing 
Western Pennsylvania 
had submitted an invitation for the 
Meeting to be held in Pittsburgh. This 
invitation is now eligible for reconsid 
eration, together with at least one other 
that is known to be in the offing. 


authorities of 


. . 7 


chimneys, windows, and heating plants 
in poor condition 

Violation of the ordinance’s pro 
visions would subject the owner or ten 
ant, whichever had offended, to pay a 
fine of not less than $10 nor more than 
$50 for each day's violation, and to not 
less than 10 nor more than 30 days 
imprisonment. The health commis 
sioner would have the power to placard 
dwellings which had so deteriorated as 
to become unsafe and insanitary or so 
dificult to heat as to be unhealthful. 
He could order.entire dwellings to be 
vacated or could seal off rooms, which 
thereupon could not be occupied until 
good living conditions had been at 
tained—all these actions to be taken, 
however, following due notice having 
gone to the owner. 

Dr. Krumbiegel submitted the ordi 
nance accompanied by a 39-page report 
of living conditions in substandard 
areas of the city. 
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Representatives of the architectural 
and engineering professions and of lo 
cal housing authorities have been called 
on by the Federal Public Housing Au 
thority to form an Architectural Ad 
visory Committee, the principal purpose 
of which is the evaluation of the de 
sign and development of the low-rent 
housing built under FPHA and its pre 
decessor, the United States Housing 
Authority. The results of the study 
will serve as a guide for FPHA, local 
authorities, and any others interested in 
the design and development of low- 
cost housing. 


With membership only partially com- 
plete, the Committee has been initially 
organized under the Chairmanship of 
Howard Myers, publisher of Architec 
tural Forum, with William W. Wurs 
ter, Dean of Architecture, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, as Vice 
Chairman. The Committee will have 
full access to the records of FPHA and 
of local authorities in its analysis of 
past experience. As soon as Committee 
organization is complete, Chairman 
Myers states, a program of 
studies will be drawn up. 


specific 


At the organization meeting of the 
Committee on December 5, President 
Holtzendorff and Executive Director 
Pomeroy offered NAHO’s full coopera- 
tion in the study, pointing out that it 
will deal with the subject of one of the 
major divisions of NAHO’s broadened 
program (see the October Journal of 
HOUSING )—that of Planning, De 
sign, and Construction. Mr. Pomeroy 
said that NAHO is interested in the 
evaluation of the planning and design 
of large-scale housing developments, 
both public and private, that are occu 
pied by moderate- to low-income fam 
ilies, with particular reference to (a) 
the livability of the housing, (b) efh 
ciency and economy of operation and 
maintenance, (c) appearance (d) fit- 
ness to the “living habit” of the com 
munity, and (e) relation to the physical 
pattern ot the community. 


Commissioner Klutznick’s Comments 


In announcing the formation of the 
Committee, FPHA 
Klutznick said: 


“We consider the creation of this 


Commissioner 


Committee as one of the most impor- 
tant contributions that the Federal Pub- 
lic Housing Authority can make to the 
sound development of postwar housing. 
Our records and those of the local hous- 
ing authorities constitute an invaluable 
laboratory record of one of the most in- 
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FPHA APPOINTS ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
ON PROJECT DEVELOPMENT AND DESIGN 


tensive housing programs in our his- 
tory, particularly in the field of provid- 
ing better housing at lower cost. 
“The 
recognized, trained people in private 
life to give their time and talent to 
making this experience, both good and 
bad, available for public use is an en 
couraging demonstration of joint effort 
by government and the private profes- 
sions in the interest of a better housed 
America. 


readiness and enthusiasm of 


We believe that this commit 
tee, by reason of their qualifications 
and also of their objective approach, 
can synthesize the past experience in 
public housing more effectively than we 
could ourselves. Their studies and con 
clusions will be entirely their own, and 
while we are particularly interested in 
their work for its value to the FPHA, 
we expect that such material will have 
wide use and interest in private build 
ing as well as any future public housing 
that may be done.” 

The Committee plans to employ the 
expert talents of its members in their 
particular fields of design, construction, 
and family requirements, and to har 
monize technical requirements with the 
living needs and habits of families for 
whom low-cost housing is intended. 


Committee Membership to Date 


Mr. Myers announced the following 
persons who have thus far accepted 
active membership on the Committee: 


Howard Holtzendorff, President of 
NAHO and Executive Director of 
the Housing Authority of the City of 
Los Angeles 

Hugh Stubbins, 
Massachusetts 


\rchitect, Belmont, 

Ernest Bohn, Director of the Cleveland 
Metropolitan Housing Authority 

Henry Churchill, Architect and Con 
sultant of the New York State Di- 
vision of Housing 

B. ]. Hovde, Chiet, Division of Cul 
tural Cooperation, State Department 
and former Administrator of the 
Housing Authority of the City of 
Pittsburgh 

Timothy Pflueger, Architect, San Fran 
cisco, California 

John ]. Rowland, Architect, Kinston, 
North Carolina 

Eero Saarinen, Architect, 
Hills, Michigan 

Major Edward D. Stone, Architect, 
New York; now with Office of 
Strategic Services with armed forces 

Talbot Hamlin, Architect, Avery Li- 
brary, Columbia University, NYC 


Bloomfield 








Honor Koll 


Local housing authorities with 
90 per cent or more of their em 
ployees in the $2,000 o1 
salary bracket holding member 
ships in NAHO or its Manage 


ment Division 


Housing Authority of the 
City of Columbus, 
Georgia. 


Housing Authority of 
Great Falls, Montana. 


Housing Authority of the 
County of San Bernardino, 
California. 


Mes... 


during the past month, we have 


more 


had very heavy membership en 
rollment from the following three 
authorities, but without comment 
by them as to whether or not 
they have achieved the 90 per 
cent status. In any case, the high 
rate of membership enrollment 
deserves honorable mention: 


Housing Authority of 
Jacksonville, Florida. 
Dayton Metropolitan 
Housing Authority. 
The Housing Authority of 
the City of Tampa, Flor- 











ida. 
Don E. Hatch, Architect, New York, 
N. Y.: now with the armed forces 


overseas 


Samuel Homsey, Architect, Wilming 


ton, Delaware: now with the armed 


lorces 

George Nelson, Architect, Architectural 
Forum 

Ilbert Mayer, Architect, New York 
City: now with the armed forces 

B. M. Pettit, Director of the Housing 
Authority of the City of New Haven, 
Conn. 

James L. Stephenson, Executive Dire 
tor of the Housing Authority of the 
City of Dallas, Texas 

ilfred Kastner, Architect, Washington, 
8 6 

O'Neil Ford, Architect, San Antonio 

Burnham Hoyt, Architect, Denver 

Richard Koch, Architect, New Orleans 

Karl Koch, Architect and site planner, 
Cambridge, Mass.; now with the 

armed torces 


, Architect, New York 


William Lescaze 
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“HOUSING WEEK’ IN NEW YORK CITY 


How It Was Done; the Results 


The nation’s first city-wide Housing 
Week was conceived last March at a 
meeting of the board of directors of the 
Citizens’ Housing Council of New 
York. It was not a perfect pattern for 
all to follow, nor was it an easy project 
to operate. If we had the job to do 
over (as I hope we will in succeeding 
years) there are many things we would 
do differently. 

Nonetheless it accomplished its basic 
purpose of throwing the spotlight on 
New York’s twin problems of housing 
and urban redevelopment. It provided 
a convenient medium for reaching into 
every corner of a_ loosely-knit com 
munity. It exposed the average citizen 
to a healthy variety of viewpoints. 

Looking back, there was complete 
agreement that Housing Week, initi 
ated by Citizens’ Housing Council and 
carried through with the cooperation 
of other agencies, offers a technique 
which holds promise for the many 
other cities faced with similar problems. 


The Purpose 


Let it be understood at the outset that 
the objective of Housing Week was not 
to give any single group the exclusive 
opportunity to put forth its particular 
views, nor to ballyhoo any one specific 
panacea. We hoped rather to create a 
more general awareness on the part of 
a larger cross-section of New Yorkers 
than heretofore of the housing problem 
which faces their city and of its effects 
on their daily life. Finally we hoped 
to stimulate fresh thinking as to pos- 
sible remedies—whether through public 
or private action or a combination of 
both. 

Why did we decide on the fanfare 
of a Housing Week at a time when 
building was out of the question? Why 
did we choose to arouse public interest 
when we could not follow through 
with action at once? Because the time 
for planning is now, so that action, 
when it becomes possible, will be de- 
cisive and immediate. Because when 
men are clamoring for work, and ma- 
terials are once more abundant, we 
must be ready to use them efficiently. 

What advantage did we see in a 
single week of coordinated effort? A 
dramatic impact and a cumulative 
eflect which would act as a sound 
foundation for the steady year-round 
pressure to follow. 

How was Housing Week organized? 
Fast, furiously and against what ap- 


December 1944 


LOULA D. LASKER 


Chairman, Board of Directors 
Citizens’ Housing Council 
of New York 


This article appeared originally in the Sep- 
tember, 1944 issue of Channels, a periodical 
published by the National Publicity Council 

for Health and Welfare Services. 


peared to be impossible odds. 


To Baltimore, which has already an 
nounced its intention of emulating 
New York’s Housing Week plan at 
an early date, and to the many other 
cities which we hope will follow suit, 
we recommend an easier, more delib 
erate, better organized approach than 
our own. 


What We Learned 


We have learned at some cost that a 
project of this scope requires at least six 
months advance preparation, a budget 
nearing $7500, a fulltime trained 
staff. We tackled it ourselves with two 
months of preparation, a total outlay 
of $4100 and a staff in which volunteers 
(mostly trained workers to be sure) 
handled all but certain technical assign 
ments. Probably we accomplished as 
much as we did only because, having 
started, we had no’ choice but to sec 
the project through! 

Our time schedule—the most har 
rowing obstacle of all—was neverthe 
less inescapable. Having conceived the 
plan late in March we were up against 
May 21 to 27 as the latest possible date 
for the project. To set a somewhat 
later and more comfortable date would 
have been to invite indifference from 
a vacation-minded, summer-wilted pop 
ulation. To postpone the campaign 
until Fall was not to be considered, 
for in March, with D-Day still in the 
offing, it would have been foolhardy 
to plan so far ahead. 

For staff we drew heavily upon the 
talents of our board of directors. | 
accepted the chairmanship of Housing 
Week and Mary Sklar took the post 
of director, promising half time. We 
both soon found ourselves on a more 
than full-time schedule. Others took 
assignments on hard-working commit 
tees with such concrete responsibilities 
as the publication of a pamphlet, the 
organization of a speakers bureau, the 
participation of neighborhood groups 
in Housing Week, and the develop 
ment of plans for programs in the 
schools. Harold S. Buttenheim, presi 


dent of the Citizens’ Housing Council, 
served as general advisor and active 
co worker. 

Working part-time on a professional 
basis were Dr. Carol Aronovici, who 
prepared our exhibits, and a_ public 
relations firm, which handled press and 
radio coverage. One full-time stenogra 
pher was employed, with CHC’s regu 
lar staff handling the overflow, taking 
care of all our mimeographing and 
generally pitching in on emergencies 


Item No. 1 


Item number one during the organ 
ization period was to secure acceptances 
of honorary chairmanships from Sen 
ator Robert F. Wagner and Mayor 
Fiorello H. La Guardia. Step two was 
to invite the co-sponsorship ot some 60 
of the most important city-wide organ 
izations concerned with New York's 
great problem of slums and_ blighted 
areas. 

The unanimously favorable response 
from these financial, business, civic, so 
cial, professional, educational, and re 
ligious groups resulted in one of the 
most heterogeneous lists ol sponsors 
ever to appear on a sheet of stationery. 
To mention but a few, there were the 
New York State Chamber of Com 
merce; Building and Construction 
Trades Council; Committee on Public 
Health Relations of the New York 
Academy of Medicine; Greater New 
York Federation of Churches: Real 
Estate Board of New York; New York 
Chapter of the American Institute of 
Architects; Greater New York CIO 
Council; Museum of Modern Art: Wel 
fare Council of New York; YWCA, 
YMHA, and YWHA; United Parents 
Association, United Settlement Houses 
and the United Tenants’ League of 
New York. Public agencies such as the 
City Housing Authority, the Board of 
Education, the City Planning Commis 
sion and the Department of Welfare 


were listed as cooperating agencies. 


Co-Sponsors 


Step three was to urge sponsoring or 
ganizauons and smaller neighborhood 
yroups to plan for active participation 
in Housing Week—for co-sponsorship 
in this case meant more than the loan 
of a name. While CHC’s over-all 
Housing Week committee acted as ini- 
tiator and coordinator, we took respon 
sibility for only a limited sphere of 
activity. We planned, conducted, and 
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promoted CHC’s own Housing Week 
meetings. We stimulated other organ 
izations and, if requested, helped them 
plan their meetings. We prepared, pro 
duced and distributed a thousand copies 
of one basic poster; one introductory 
pamphlet; one printed throwaway; ten 
copies of a five-panel exhibit; two addi 
tional smaller single exhibits. In addi 
tion, we held ourselves responsible for 
general promotion and laid the ground 
work for publicity by inviting press 
and radio representatives to an intro 
ductory luncheon and to a tour of 
housing projects led by the late Gov 
ernor Alfred E. Smith. 

For the rest, the amazing activity 
which penetrated all quarters of the 
city was accomplished through decen 
tralization. The final Housing Week 
Calendar listed 40 public meetings in 
which 50 organizations joined; six radio 
programs; nineteen exhibitions; 32 film 
showings; six major and several minor 
window displays. 

Not mentioned on the calendar were 
the editorials, news stories and features 
which appeared in the press each day; 
the thousands of Housing Week posters 
which reached even into subway sta 
tions; the literature given out at meet 
ings; the Housing Week advertisements 
which appeared in the regular ads ot 
seven New York department stores. 


Help From All Sides 

No single organization alone could 
have supervised that mass of activity. 
We offered advice when solicited, fur 
nished speakers on request and trusted 
our co-sponsors and other participating 
agencies to do the rest. Happily, we 
were rewarded by a colorful panorama 
of events and opinions reflecting the 
variety of groups in action. Here, tor 
example, are the ways in which the 
Board of Education and the United 
Tenants’ Leagues cooperated: 

Art contests in the junior and senior 
high schools were spurred by the prom 
ise that the winning designs would 
be exhibited in the hallowed halls ot 
the National Arts Club. With war 
bonds as prizes, young photographers 
vied to produce the picture which best 
illustrated “The Most Interesting Fea 
ture of Life in My Neighborhood. 
Three high schools sponsored essay con 
tests on “The Kind of House and 
Neighborhood I Would Like to Live 
In.” English and social science classes 
promptly selected the most interesting 
papers for class discussion. 

For school assemblies throughout the 
city, WNYC broadcast a housing forum 
starring four high school students who 
had made conscientious surveys of rec 
reation facilities in their own neighbor 
hoods. Experts in the field of housing 
commented on their recommendations. 
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Prior to Housing Week, when the 
two CHC board members who are also 
officers of the United Tenants’ Leagues 
approached the residents of public hous 
ing projects to discuss plans for par 
ticipation, they met an enthusiastic 
approval and a desire to “show the pub 
lic what housing means.” On thei 
own initiative and with only small out 
side financial assistance, the tenants 
planned and carried out a series of gala 
Vladeck Houses held a 
block party entitled “Farewell to 
Slums.” Fort Greene Houses sponsored 
a “Country Fair” featuring sports con 
tests and square dances. 


celebrations. 


Tenants Participate 

(Queensbridge Houses planned a chil 
dren’s May party with an exhibition of 
arts and crafts work, a mass meeting at 
the community center and entertain 
ment in the evening. On Sunday after 
noon the youthful tenants of Harlem 
River Houses staged an exhibit of folk 
dancing, while prizes were awarded 
to the winners in a children’s and 
babies’ health contest. 

While all this was going on, other 
groups were holding meetings, conter 
ences, luncheons and dinners for ca 
pacity audiences—teaturing both neigh 
Settle 
ment houses and community centers 


borhood and city-wide events. 


conducted discussion groups and _ set 
up exhibits; colleges and universities 
sponsored debates and forums; unions 
called special meetings of their shop 
stewards; Loew's motion picture thea 
tres ran continuous showings of a 
housing film short; radio commentators 
interviewed housing experts; libraries 
bibliographies and arranged 
book displays; museums featured hous 


issued 


ing exhibits and invited their members 
to symposia; architects, engineers and 
city planners discussed technical prob 
lems at special meetings. 

A joint luncheon meeting on “Local 
Private Housing” sponsored by the Sav 
ings Banks of the Metropolitan Area, 
the Mortgage Conference of New York, 
the Metropolitan Conference of Real 
Estate Boards and the New York 
Building Congress had an attendance 
of more than 600 people. Evening ses 
sions at the New Schcol tor Social 
Research and the Museum of Modern 
Art where the respective subjects were 
“The New York In Which You Would 
Like to Live” and “Planning for New 
York City” each brought out several 
hundred, and at CHC’s own conter- 
ence—an afternoon, dinner and evening 
session in which speakers of national 
prominence participated—a “standing 
room only” sign was in order. 


(Continued Column 3, Page 47) 


TACOMA USES 
HIRING COMMITTEE 


The method of personnel selection 
employed by the Housing Authority of 
the City of Tacoma is described as fol 
lows in the Authority’s Second Annual 
Report. Mr. John Schlarb, Jr., is the 
Authority's Executive Director. 

“The Authority has no competitive 
system for the selection of its personnel 
but instead makes recommendations 
for employment by means of a hiring 
committee composed ot department 
heads who jointly interview candidates 
tor positions, discuss their qualifications, 
and make final selections by common 
agreement. This method has proved 
an excellent means of avoiding many 
mistakes in the selection of the per 
sonnel of the Authority. 

“Care in the selection of supervisors, 
among whom there has been only one 
change in the space of a year, has re 
sulted in an efhcient and well co 
ordinated organization. It is felt that 
performing all the duties incidental to 
the administration, operation, and 
maintenance of 3,000 dwelling units 
and public buildings costing slightly 
less than twelve million dollars, with 
one hundred seven employees includ 
ing all categories, is a creditable show 
ing. 


Frequent Staff Meetings 


“Effort to revise and improve the 
personnel program to achieve the best 
possible management at a 
minimum cost continues. General staff 
meetings and department meetings are 


housing 


held at frequent intervals for an inter 
change of ideas and working proce 
dures. It has been found that such 
meetings greatly increase the individual 
employee's sense of responsibiliy for 
his own job and his spirit of coopera 
tion with others, so that each employee 
takes a personal pride in trying to help 
the Tacoma Authority become a leader 
in the field of housing.” 


Meetings 


January !!—United States Chamber of 
Commerce Conference Committee on 
Urban Problems—Washington National 


Chamber headquarters. 

January 15-20—National Association of 
Home Builders, annual convention and ex- 
hibit of building materials—Chicago, Ho- 
tel Sherman. 

January 24-25—NAHO Board of Governors 
quarterly meeting — Chicago, NAHO 
headquarters offices. 

January 25-27—United States Conference 
of Mayors annual conference—Washing- 
ton, Statler Hotel. 
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BATHROOM, KITCHEN, GAS-FIRED FUR- 
NACE—all in one unit, a design by Brooks 
Cavin of Eero Saarinen'’s Washington office. 
The unit measures 4’ x 8' x 8’ when bathtub 
is folded up for shipping. Total estimated 
weight is 1200 pounds; estimated delivered 
price {if mass produced), from $350 to 


NINE MONTHS' CITY—Vanport City, 


munity, built in nine months by Edgar F. Kaiser, using Maritime Commission funds. 
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Oregon, 





RECREATION ROOM in the Community Building at Smith Creek Village, Alapachia Dam 


a Tennessee Valley Authority development on the Hiawassee River. 


cushioned seat that slides into the wall and the generous table supply 


the country's largest war housing com- 


GEORGIA HOUSERS at 


conference of the Georgia Association of 
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NAHO requested to appear before Senate Committee in- 
vestigating housing . . . Additional $15 million Lanham 
funds appropriated by Congress. . . . First postwar project 
applications submitted to FPHA. . . . Nonwar housing pro- 
gram is moving slowly. . .. Congress rejects request for post- 


war planning funds. 


Taft Hearings 

NAHO Executive Director Pomeroy 
is to appear on January 16 before the 
Subcommitte on Housing of the Special 
Committee of the Senate on Postwar 
Economic Policy and Planning to pre 
sent factual statements on postwar 
housing needs and programs. Senator 
Robert A. Taft, Chairman of the Sub- 
committee, has invited NAHO and 
some 40 other organizations and groups 
to be represented in appearances at the 
hearings, which are scheduled to be 
held from January 8 to 23. 

When the Subcommittee first under 
took its assignment early this year, the 
Association was asked to prepare a 
statement of what it believed were the 
requirements for a sound postwar hous 
ing program. Mr. Pomeroy submitted 
such a statement, which was, in effect, 
a preview of the Association’s report: 
“Housing for the United States After 
the War,” issued late in the year. On 
the basis of these recommendations and 
those of several other organizations, the 
Subcommittee formulated its plans for 
an investigation of national housing 
problems. The principal points of in 
quiry which the Subcommittee will 
stress in the hearings are: 

“(1) Nature of the permanent fed- 
eral administrative organization of the 
housing agencies. (2) Disposal of war 
housing. (3) Problems of revival of the 
home building industry, including re- 
laxation of wartime controls. (4) Rolz 
of the federal government in future 
public housing. (5) Types and meth- 
ods of private credit aids. (6) Relation 
of housing agencies to the general 
credit policy of the government. (7) 
Effect of veterans’ loans on the housing 
picture. (8) Relation of rural housing 
and urban rehabilitation to the general 
housing program.” 


$15 Million More for 

Temporary Housing 
Increased war demands on small 
arms ordnance plants, shipyards and 
transcontinental freight lines have 
created new and critical housing short- 
ages in such widely separated places 
as New Bern, North Carolina; Cam 
den, Arkansas; Eau Claire, Wisconsin; 
Great Bend, Kansas; Flagstaff, Ari- 
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zona; Fairbanks, Alaska; Bremerton, 
Washington; and Springfield, Illinois, 
as well as such larger centers as San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Chi 
cago, Detroit, Cleveland, Dayton, and 
Tulsa. 

To meet these shortages, NHA Ad- 
ministrator Blandford appeared before 
the House Appropriations Committee 
in support of a presidential request for 
a $20 million additional Lanham Act 
appropriation for temporary public war 
housing. He indicated a current need 
for 50,000 units, of which some 35,000 
have been programmed by NHA but 
have not yet been placed under con 
struction. The $20 million appropria 
tion was sought to finance the remain 
ing units needed—10,248 family, 2,357 
stopgap, and 1,878 dormitory. 

The House Appropriations Commit 
tee cut the request to $10 million and 
this sum was approved by the House 
in the first supplemental appropriation 
bill of 1945, passed December 9. How 
ever, after the bill went to the Senate, 
the amount was raised to $15 million 
and the appropriation bill was passed 
by Congress on the 18th including that 
amount. 


Postwar Project Funds Sought 


The Memphis Housing Authority 
was the first local agency to apply to 
FPHA for an allotment of funds for a 
postwar, low-rent housing program. Its 
application covered a three-year pro 
gram, calling for the construction of 
three projects, totaling 2500 units, at 
an estimated cost of $12 million. All 
projects have been planned for slum 
cleared sites and all have the endorse 
ment of the mayor, the city commis 
sioners, and the Memphis Real Estate 
Board. 

Following the Memphis application, 
postwar loans for the construction. of 
18,000 dwelling units were applied for 
by the housing authorities of Atlanta; 
Knoxville; Chattanooga; San Antonio; 
Jacksonville; Miami; Columbus, Geor- 
gia; Anaconda, Montana; and Char- 
lotte, Ashville, Raleigh, and Fayette- 
ville, North Carolina. On the basis of 
reports coming to its regional offices, 
FPHA reports that 300 such applica- 
tions are expected. 





H-2 Housing 

Authorization of H-2 housing pro 
grams to relieve congestion in war pro 
duction areas moves cautiously ahead. 

The manpower crisis centering 
around the urgent need to produce 
guns, ammunition, trucks, tires, B-29’s, 
and other supplies has resulted in care 
ful consideration by Area Production 
Urgency Committees of proposed H-2 
housing programs. 

Materials are available, but labor is 
the issue, and H-2 programs are being 
approved only for the areas in which 
manpower is forthcoming for, first, 
critical production needs, and second, 
the construction of war housing. 


House Rejects Request for Postwar 
Planning Funds 


The House Appropriations Commit 
tee, in making up the first supple 
mental appropriation bill, 1945, consid- 
ered a Bureau of the Budget recom 
mendation for an initial appropriation 
for loans or advances to states and 
political subdivisions for advance plan- 
ning of public works (other than hous- 
sing) under Title V of the War Re- 
mobilization Act of 1944. 

An estimate of $75,900,000 was pre- 
sented, representing a probable cost of 
preparing the plans for $1 to $1.5 bil 
lion worth of construction work, pro 
vided all the states used the entire 
amount of their allotments in accord- 
ance with the terms of the Act. 

The Committee omitted the item 
from the bill, without prejudice, point 
ing out that the proposal was presented 
before communication with the 
states and before the promulgation of 
procedural rules and regulations, and 
recommending that the appropriation 
be considered as an item in the regular 
Independent Offices bill. Thus funds 
for advance planning of public works 
could not be made available until the 
middle of 1945. 


. + 7. 


$125,000 for Vacant 
Building Elimination 
In Boston 


In the 1944 budget for the city of 
Boston as approved by the City Council 
was an item of $125,000 for the re 
moval or effective closing of vacant, 
dilapidated buildings. Theoretically, 
any funds so spent are collectible from 
the owners of the buildings involved. 
However, 100 per cent recovery of this 
cost is extremely difficult, although it 
ts certain that some part of it will 
come back to the city. 

The Housing Association of Metro 
politan Boston was instrumental in get- 
ting this action through the Council. 
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MILES COLEAN 


As the third housing leader to be 


presented in the series of biographical 
sketches which the Journal initiated 
two months ago, we have chosen Miles 
Colean, not only as one of the Associ 
ation’s founding fathers but as one of 
the housebuilding industry’s leading 
technicians and diagnosticians. 

Mr. Colean’s most recent and notable 
contribution to housing is through his 
conduct of the Twentieth Century 
Fund’s Housing Survey, which resulted 
in the publication early this year of 
“American Housing, Problems and 
Prospects.” This 466-page report is the 
most complete factual account of the 
country’s residential construction indus 
try anywhere available and the most 
careful analysis of the underlying causes 
of the high cost and the low standards 
of a great proportion of the nation’s 
housing supply. 

Mr. Colean is an architect, trained at 
the University of Wisconsin and at 
Columbia. He was born in Peoria, Illi 
nois, in 1895. After completing his 
education he worked in architectural 
offices in New York, Washington, and 
Chicago, practicing independently in 
Chicago from 1929 to 1934. 


Beginning of Housing Interest 


He says he became “especially inter- 
ested in housing questions at the time 
ot President Hoover's Conference on 
Home Building and Home Ownership 
(1931), falling at the time into such 
evil company as Coleman Woodbury, 
Charles Ascher, Henry Klaber, Jacob 
Crane.” Two years later, when NAHO 
was organized, he became a member of 
the Association’s first 
ernors (then known as the Executive 
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3oard of Gov- 


New York City Authority Bond Refunding Saves 


One of the de velopments of the New 
York City Housing Authority is fi 
nanced through the sale of bonds guar 
anteed by the City of New York, with 
subsidies for maintaining low rentals 
also supplied by the City. During No 
vember, the Authority 
city-guaranteed bonds and by reducing 
the average interest rate from 3.142 to 
1.778 per cent and by moving up by a 


refinanced its 


total of 12 years the date on which the 
development will be 
$603,031 saving in aggregate interest 
cost was achieved for the Authority 
and a probable $750,000 saving in 
aggregate subsidies was effected for the 
City. 

R. W. Pressprich and Company: and 


debt-free, a 


Phelps Fenn Company were awarded 
the refunding bonds in the amount of 
$1,115,000, with bonds maturing seri- 
ally on February | of each year from 
1945 to 1968. The principal amount of 
bonds originally issued for this project 
in 1940 was $1,350,000. Up to Novem- 
ber of this year, the Authority had re- 
paid $75,000 of the principal amount, 
with an additional $20,000 to be repaid 
in February, 1945. The remainder of 
the $1,255,000 principal amount of the 
bonds has been redeemed by the Au 


$603,031 in Interest; $750,000 in Subsidies 


thority 
funding sale, 


trom the proceeds ot the re 
plus $140,000 on hand 
derived trom the operation ot the proj 
ect and from surplus development 
funds. The bonds originally issued ma 
tured serially trom 1940 to 1980 


Saving to City 


The city subsidizes the project at the 


average annual rate of $59,000, the 
funds coming from the city’s general 
fund, which in turn is reimbursed from 
the levy of a city occupancy tax By re 
ducing the debt-paying years of the 
relieved of 


Edmond B. 


\uthority, 


project, the city will be 
twelve years’ subsidy. Mr 
Butler, Chairman of the 
points out further that since the proj 
ect will be 


debt-free so many years 


earlier the Authority will be in a 
position to make a greater tax payment 
to the City than at present. Under the 
existing contract with the city, the Au 
thority pays taxes equal to the amount 
of taxes levied on the land at the time 
it was acquired by the Authority 

The Lact that the Authority was able 
to achieve such a favorable interest rate 
indicates, again, the confidence which 
the investment market has in the city’s 


public housing program 





Committee). He served on the Board 
until 1941, when, as he says, he “retired 
to the position of elder statesman.” 

Mr. Colean, in addition to helping 
guide NAHO back in 1933 and °34, 
also played an active part in drafting 
the legislation under which the Federal 
Housing Administration was set up. In 
1934, when FHA actually opened for 
business, he was named Technical Di 
rector. He continued in that capacity 
until 1937, when he Deputy 
and Assistant FHA Administrator. 

In 1940, Mr. Colean left FHA to con 
duct the Twentieth Century Fund sur 


bec ame 


vey mentioned above. 
ot the study, as Vice-President of Star 


{ pon comple tion 


rett Brothers and Eken, Incorporated, 
a construction firm, from 1942 to 1944, 


he advised with the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company and the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society on their direct 
housing investment operations. In 1944 
he took up private consulting practice 
n residential construction and finance 
n Washington. Among other activi 


ties, he is now adviser to the Subcom- 
mittee on Housing of the Senate Com 
Postwar Policy 


mittee on Economic 


and Planning. 


Housing “Philosophy” 


In answer to a question about what 


housing philosophy” he might have 
evolved in the past ten years, Mr. Co 
lean replied: 

“Housing philosophy subject to 
without notic | both recog 


nize and deplore the need for public 


change 


housing and consider it an xpedient 


required at least temporarily to com 


pensate for industrial and income d 
ficiencies. I believe that the ultimate 
solution (if there is ever to be one) 
will result from a more equitable dis 


tribution of income and through in 


creased ir.dustrial efficiency ower pro 
duction and. distribution ost My 
present pre-occupation is with mx thods 


ol increasing volume ana owerimng 


costs ’ 





SEND US PICTURES 


The picture content of the 
Journal should be enlarged. 
Our only source of pictures is 
YOU. Be sure to send the Jour- 
nal all interesting pictures taken 
of your projects. 














Housing does not exist for the sake 
of houses, but for the sake of human 
beings. It is useless to construct vast 
numbers of houses if the people living 
in them do not feel “at home.” Ex- 
perience in housing projects has shown 
that there exists an urgent need for an 
advisory service which concerns itself 
with the adjustment of tenants to their 
new surroundings—a service which can 
be a catalyst in the process of fitting 
old habits into new concepts of living. 


The physical condition of the new 
home itself is an important factor in 
accomplishing the desired adjustment. 
“Physical condition” means not only 
that the plumbing should work and 
the heat be adequate—that is taken tor 
granted—but that the number and 
arrangement of rooms should suit the 
needs of its occupants; that the furni- 
ture be placed to make the best pos 
sible use of available space; that the 
most suitable kind of furniture be used: 
that the general appearance of the 
home be conducive to a pleasant life. 

The tenants’ need for assistance ex- 
ists both in war housing and in per 
manent low-rent housing, but the prob- 
lems are different in each case. Resi- 
dents of war housing have a feeling of 
impermanence; they do not think of 
their houses or apartments as “home.” 
They can be shown that impermanence 
does not mean ugliness and that they 
can make their temporary 
more attractive without great expense 
by using imagination and ingenuity. 
Turnover in war housing projects (and 
that means turnover on the jobs) has 


quarters 


been high. To some extent, dissatisfac 
tion with living quarters must be 
blamed. <A little effort expended by 
housing authorities in helping tenants 
improve their homes, in advising them 
where to get materials, in loaning them 
tools, and in generally showing an in- 
terest in the way people fit themselves 
and their belongings into the new 
buildings, would go a long way toward 
reducing the urge of war workers to 
move on to new jobs, new cities 
new housing “projects.” 


Postwar Planning 


But with the end of the war drawing 
nearer, we must start quick thinking 
and planning about programs of tenant 
assistance in postwar permanent hous- 
ing developments. It has been asked 
why people moving into a public hous- 
ing project need any more help in get- 
ting settled than tenants elsewhere. 
There are two answers to this question: 
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HILDE REISS 


Consultant, Housing Authority 
of the City of Vallejo 


first, that moving from the slums, with 
all that the word implies, into a clean, 
modern house or apartment, means 
much more than just “moving.” It 
means a new way of life. It means 
new habits, a new routine. It means a 
differently arranged home to get used 
to. Help given during this period will 
make adjustment easier, turn it into 
an instructive experience. Mistakes in 
home planning and furnishing can be 
avoided if competent advice is available. 

Secondly, the limited budget of the 
people involved poses problems which 
they are often unable to solve: 

Should they bring their old furniture 
along, or will it spoil the looks of the 
new home? 


Which objects should be discarded, 


and which retained? 


What new furnishings are most ut 
gently needed, where can they be ob 
tained, and how much should be spent 
for them? 

In the excitement, these questions 
A com 
petent consultant should be there with 
We know ot 
instances where people have had to 
lower their standard of living after 
moving into housing projects because 


are often answered unwisely. 


the economical answer. 


instalments paid for new furniture cut 
so deeply into their budgets that not 








“DWELLING UNITS"— OR HOMES? 


enough was left for food and othe: 


necessities. 


Home Planning Consultant Needed — 


The home planning consultant is 
needed for the practical purpose ot 
helping families get settled in their - 
new homes. The arrangement and siz« 
of rooms in housing units will be quit 
different from that in the houses ths 
people came from and it requires a 
trained eye to make the most intel 
ligent use of the available space. Fam 
ily compositions vary—hence, depend 
ing on sex and age of family members, 
different sleeping arrangements must 
be found in each case. It is the con 
sultant’s job to consider each case 
individually: to either make suggestions 
for the use of the available rooms or 
arrange for the fainily to be assigned 
to another unit. A tactful consultant 
who is able to get the confidence of the 
family can exert great educational influ- 
ence at this planning stage in pointing 
out the health hazards of having sev 
eral people sleep in the same room 
and the social advantages of providing 
privacy for family members. 

There are numerous problems in the 
use of space that stump every family. 
Play and work room for children must 
be found; rooms must be planned for 
dual use, such as bedroom-study com- 
binations or others which will increase 


the usefulness of the dwelling as a 
whole. Here again the home planning 
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consultant can meet the need. When 
| tenant complains about lack of space, 
. workable furniture arrangement may 
ve all that is needed to make the clut 
tered rooms look spacious and the 
consultant can recommend such an 
arrangement. Housewives who have 
crowded all of their activities into the 
kitchen can be shown how to make 
real use of their living rooms instead 
of preserving them as “parlors” tor 
company. 

When buying new furniture, people 
need the best advice they can get. The 
consultant can work out a budget for 
planned purchases; discourage the ac 
quisition of useless nick-nacks; give 
advice on quality ol design and con 
struction: point out the advantages ot 


onaeeeeree 


small Hexible pieces Of furniture over 
the conventional heavy types; and pro 
vide information on sources of supply. 


Services Not Forced on Tenants 

It goes without saying that a con 
sulting service as outlined above should 
When 


or possibly even ear 


never be torced on any tenant 
tenants move 1n 
lier, when they are notified that they 


will be given a housing unit they 


can be told that the consulting service 
is available to them and can be intro 
duced to the consultant. The con 
sultant should have the visible support 
of a Home Planning Center, easily 
accessible, either in a community build 
ing, or, better still, in a model apart 


ment. Model apartments arouse cur 


Three views of a model apartment in Vallejo. Additions to the mass-purchased 

furniture transform the "dwelling unit" into a home. Note the use of common 

materials in an imaginative way: kitchen toweling as facing for folding 

screen; wash-dress gingham for curtains; work-clothes denim for couch cover; 
and straw matting on wall behind couch. 
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osity and attract visitors. While in 
specting them, future tenants can b 
encouraged to talk about their own 
problems of home planning. The model 
apartment could include the consult 
ant’s othce: a library ol books, pam 
phlets, and magazines on the subject 
of home planning and interiors; and 
an exhibition room where samples ot 
fabrics and floor coverings, photographs 


of good furniture, and floor plans of 
the different types of units in the 
proyect can be studied 

The turnishing of the model apart 
ment should be done with care and 
consideration; it should by no means b« 
left to department store, other com 
mercial establishments, or a commiuttec 
of charitable ladies who fancy them 
selves as decorators. It is a job tor a 
good interior designer who has had 
experience in low-cost interiors and 
understands the needs of tenants in 
housing projects It calls tor a person 
of ingenuity who can cleverly use 
colors and textures of ime xpensive ma 
terials to create livable roms, adaptabl 
to the varying needs of different fami 


] 
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Home Planning Center Core of 
Community Activity 


This service program can be the 
core of community activity. A work 
shop established at the community cen 
ter attracts those tenants who are eager 
to make or remodel things for their 
own homes; they are grateful for advice 
on design and construction. A whol 
program of consumer education can be 
built around the Home Planning Cen 
ter, which, by means of classes, dis 
cussions, or exhibitions then becomes a 
valuable educational influence which 
can involve not only the project resi 
dents themselves but can extend into 


the adjoining community 


The job of a home planning con 
sultant is of a highly professional na 
ture and can best be handled by a 


Women tenants are mostly 


woman, 
concerned with home planning ques 
tions and they are more willing to dis 
cuss their problems with another 
woman than with a man. The con 
sultant job will not be easy to fill; it 
requires a person who has not only 
experience in interior design and hom« 
economics, but who also has under 
standing of the needs of low-income 
families. The job demands a consid 
erable degree of tact and an ability 
to meet people and get their confi 
dence. Standards for a position of this 
kind must be high, since the success 
of the 


on the personality and capabilities of 


program will depend largely 


the consultant. 
Obviously, the consultant can only 
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A page from YOUR HOME, a publication of the Vallejo Housing Authority, 
designed to help tenants with their problems of interior planning and furnish- 
ing. Requests for copies of YOUR HOME have come from housing authori- 
ties all over the country indicating the need for distribution of similar material 
on a nation-wide basis. The type of information on the above page—basic 
principles of light and lighting—would be useful to tenants anywhere. 


be successful if she has the full co 
operation of the management and other 
departments of the housing authority. 
The consultant will often come across 
problems which she can not handle 
alone: there may be cases of maladjust 
ment which need attention by a social 
worker or certain housekeeping prob- 
lems may be solved by the mainte 
nance department. The consultant must 
have the assurance that her referral of 
cases to other departments will be taken 
care of. The outmoded attitude ot 
some housing authorities that tenant 
services beyond the mere upkeep ot 
facilities are luxuries and not really 
justiied must be overcome. From a 
purely practical point of view, the con 
sultant’s salary and any expenses in 
connection with a home planning cen 
ter will be repaid in terms of reduced 


turnover, reduced maintenance cost, 


cooperation of tenants in the commu 
nity, and improved relations between 
tenants and management. 

Although there may be some varia 


a4 


tion in the type ot furnishings used, 
and in room arrangement, according 
to locale and climate of various housing 
projects, much of the information that 
should be available to tenants is basic 
to all locations. A central organization 

such as NAHO—could perform an 
important service for the cause of better 
living if it would undertake to gather 
information on home planning and fur 
nishing from projects throughout the 
country. Such a fact-gathering center 
would have many functions: it would 
analyze and coordinate the material; 
make it available to members and to 
tenants; train personnel to fill con 
sultant positions. Material gathered in 
this clearing house of information could 
take the form of booklets, some de- 
signed for the use of housing staffs, 
others for the use of tenants: or it 
could be used for exhibits, displayed 
in community centers, showing by 
means of photographs, drawings, charts, 
and samples how homes can be made 
more livable. This type of informa- 





CHICAGO SEEKS — 
CO-ORDINATED 
INSPECTION 


As a direct result of the work ot the 
Chicago Metropolitan Housing Council, 
the mayor has appointed a coordinator 
of permits and inspections to unify the 
city’s present system of multiple in 
spections by the fire, health, and build 
ing departments. It is possible that 
the recommendations of the coordinator 
will be incorporated in a city ordinance 
that will set up a unified department of 
housing inspection. 

NAHO’s report “Housing tor the 
United States After the War” urges 
the necessity for such action. The re- 
port says: “The effective enforcement 
of housing, building, and related reg 
ulations can not be achieved simply by 
checking applications for building and 
occupancy permits, supplemented only 
by action when violations happen to be 
called to the attention of entorcing of- 
ficers. There should be established ad 
ministrative procedure for systematic 
inspection, covering all the major mat 
ters included in the applicable regula 
tions. Such inspection if not actually 
unified, should at least be fully co- 
ordinated as to the various related regu 
lations. Lax enforcement, whether in 
the initial application of the regulations 
or in proceeding against violations, in 
evitably breeds contempt both for the 
regulations as such and for the stand 
ards which they express. This contempt 
becomes cumulative and tends to pile 
up the difficulty of obtaining obser\ 
ance of the regulations and correction 
of violations. On the other hand, vig 
ilant enforcement develops a_ public 
sense of security in the regulations that 
greatly strengthens their effectiveness.” 
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tion is needed not only by housing 
stafls and tenants but also bv archi 
tects and planners of futur 
Many planning 


projects. 
mistakes could be 
avoided if more tacts were made known 
about the problems encountered by 
tenants in putting their homes to the 
test. If dissatisfaction and_ resistance 
to public housing is to be overcome, 
we must have not only better houses 
but, in addition, services directing the 
natural interest that people have in 
their own homes into the most con 
structive channels possibl« 

In pre-war and war housing the basic 
needs of tenants have been revealed 
and considerable experience has been 
gained. It is now up to the housing 
experts to put this acquired knowledge 
to use and to integrate it into postwar 
plans with imagination and foresight. 
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Hints te the Housing Manager 


POWDERED CASEIN PAINT 


> Orton F. Keyes, Housing Manager 
tor FPHA in Seneca, Illinois, reports as 
follows on his experience with interior 
painting: 

“We furnish our tenants and main 
tenance painters a tinted powder casein 
paint known as Texolite, a product of 
the United States Gypsum Company. 
This paint costs 65¢ per five-pound 
package, as compared to the price of 
water paints at $2.20 to $2.46 per gal 
lon. Five pounds of this powder will 
make about 1'4 gallons of paint, which 
will cover approximately 400 square 
feet of wallboard surface. This powder 
paint can be purchased in eleven pastel 
shades, which provides a color range 
sufficient for average needs. However, 
Texolite Company has available twelve 
additional dry tnting which 
makes it possible to obtain twenty-four 
different shades for those who desire 
a wider range ol color. This paint 
covers well and is easy to mix and ap 
ply. Tenants have experienced no difh 
culty using it. Since the package can be 
split, further economies are effected by 
issuing to tenants only the quantity 
needed for their particular job.” 


MANAGEMENT AND 
PROJECT DESIGN 


P Are you and your maintenance su- 
pervisors doing a complete and con- 
scientious job of reporting on mainte- 
nance experience as a guide to the fu- 
ture design and development of housing 
projects > 

In Region II, the FPHA regional 
office sponsored a local housing author- 
ity conference on June 21 to 23 of this 
year. A report published by Region 
Il lists general recommendations and 
committee reports on design and devel 
opment that are the result of mainte- 
nance experience. The conference con 
sidered the following subjects: site selec- 


colors 


tion, site development, structures, cen- 
tral and group heating, tenant-operated 
heating, plumbing and sanitation, elec 
trical systems, interior painting, main- 
tenance facilities, and dwelling equip- 
ment. 

The “general recommendations” of 
the conference set some specific objec- 
tives which deserve consideration. 
These recommendations are: 

1. Architects and engineers should 
be required, as a condition precedent 
to their employment, to spend at least 
two weeks at several comparable proj- 
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ects in operation, talking with man 
agers and maintenance men. 

2. There should be a standardization 
and simplification of parts and equip 
ment, such as glass size for windows 
and doors, window and door sizes, seats 
and washer size for faucets, hardware, 
etc. 

3. Maintenance personnel of operat 
ing projects and the 
should be 


regional office 


consulted during project 
planning and should approve plans and 
specifications prior to bidding. 

4. All should be well 
qualified in their respective trades and 
overall inspection should be on a higher 
plane. a simplification and 
clarification of specifications would per 


inspectors 


Possibly 


mit the more consistent interpretation 
of contract requirements which seems 
to be necessary. 

5. Certified “as-built” drawings are 
essential and should be provided on 
linen. 

This item is more than a “hint.” It 
is a “must” if the housing program is 
to benefit during postwar days from 
past operating experience. Housing 
managers have the duty of reporting 
their experience in a way that will lead 
to more effective local programs. 


FUMIGATING CHAMBER 


p> At Altgeld Gardens in Chicago, a 
1500-unit war 
which is just opening up for occupancy, 


housing development 
a fumigating chamber has been in 
stalled in connection with the Admin 
istration Building. It is the first such 
device to be used at any of the Author 
ity’s projects and is intended to be put 
into operation as soon as tenant turn 
over occur®&s,. It serves no purpose dur 
ing original tenanting ol the project, 
since families are moved in a block at 
a time and it is possible to seal up the 
entire block and do a mass fumigating 
job. However, later on, when single 
dwelling units are vacated and new 
tenant families move in, it will be im 
possible to fumigate individual apart 
ments due to the danger of the poison 
ous cyanide gas seeping into occupied 
units. Then the fumigating chamber 
will be used. 

The chamber contains four separate 
rooms, each about 6’ x 12’ in size. The 
possessions of a new tenant family are 
all moved into one of the rooms and 
licensed operators then scatter cyanide 
pellets over the area and seal the room. 
It takes from 8 to 12 hours for the 
pellets to evaporate, when the operator 


returns to open the room and air out 
the chamber. An airing of 12 hours 
completes the job. 

Administration 
Building which houses the chamber has 


The section of the 


a protecting wall 5 yards out trom all 
sides. This wall has the utilitarian 
purpose ol making it impossible lor 
anyone to get too close to the chamber 
area, but, in addition, it has been so 
constructed that it adds to the pleasant 
appearance of the building. 


LAWN PATROL 


> In Omaha, the local housing au 
thority has organized a “Lawn Patrol” 
at its South Side Terrace Homes. The 
organization keeps lawns free of paper 
and litter and engages also in weed 
pulling campaigns. Although the latter 
applies principally to the children’s own 
yards, they help out at homes where 
there may be an invalid or a working 
mother. Preliminary to joining the 


Lawn Patrol, children 


must sign a 
pledge of service and then they receive 


a Lawn Patrol badge. 

In addition, waste paper saved by the 
tenants is collected by the Patrol, the 
proceeds from the sale being used to 
purchase war bonds for donation to the 
Children’s Memorial Hospital 

This procedure has been 
highly praised in Omaha and Edward 
M. Ouren, the general housing man 


Ww hole 


ager, reports that the combination of 
clean lawns, assistance to the war effort, 
and donations to the hospital are real 
incentives to the activity. 


TOM SAWYER HAD THE 
RIGHT IDEA 

> The management staff of Yeslet 
Terrace, a low-rent development of the 
Housing Authority of the City. of Se 
attle, went Tom Sawyer recently as a 


means of getting the playground fence 
painted. 


A “Tom Sawyer” night was 


fostered for Terrace youngsters and 


the maintenance superintendent, Mr. 
George Dever, and a member of the 
maintenance paint crew, Mr. Joe Wil 
son, organized painting teams that 
competed for prizes on the basis of the 
number of fence sections painted. All 
participants enjoyed ice cream and saw 
a movie before the party was over. 

It is reported that the fence was 
painted—and so were the painters. Also, 
everyone had a good time—and, more 
over, another sample of tenant main 
tenance was demonstrated. 
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BAR RACIAL 
DISCRIMINATION 
IN NEW YORK 
REDEVELOPMENT 
PROJECTS 


A New York City ordinance is now 
in effect prohibiting discrimination 
because of race, creed, or color in 
the selection of business or residen- 
tial tenants for any future properties 
built by private enterprise when tax 
exemption under the State Redevelop 
ment Companies Law is granted. Ap- 
parent motivation for putting the ordi 
nance through was the approval of 
Stuyvesant Town as the city’s first 
urban redevelopment project under an 
announced policy of racial discrimina 
tion in tenant selection. The Metropol 
itan Life Insurance Company is the 
Stuyvesant Town developer. 

The ordinance was not approved by 
the Board of Estimate when it first 
came up this spring because of the 
feeling of some members that it would 
restrict efforts to get private capital into 
housing. It was later approved by the 
Board, however, and then went to the 
mayor for signature. The following is 
the text of the ordinance: 


Text of Ordinance 

“No éxemption from taxation for 
any project, other than a project hither- 
to agreed upon or contracted for, shall 
be granted to a housing company, re- 
development company or redevelop- 
ment corporation, which shall directly 
or indirectly, refuse, withhold from, 
or deny to any person of the dwell- 
ing or business accommodations in 
such project or property, or the priv- 
ileges and services incident to oc- 
cupancy thereof, on account of the race, 
color or creed of any such person. 

“Any exemption from taxation here- 
after granted shall terminate sixty days 
after a finding by the Supreme Court 
of the State of New York that such 
discrimination is being or has been 
practiced in such project or property; 
if within said sixty days such discrim 
ination shall have been ended, then the 
exemption shall not terminate.” 

The ordinance is inapplicable to the 
Stuyvesant Town project because it was 
passed subsequent to the signing of the 
tax exemption contracts between the 
city and Metropolitan. 


Negro Redevelopment Project 
Planned 
Since passage of the ordinance, the 
Metropolitan has announced plans for 
a second redevelopment project to go 
up after the war, this one for Negro 
occupancy. The second project is 
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LAST OF 1944 NAHO REGIONAL 
CONFERENCES HELD; OFFICERS ELECTED 


During December, the last two ot 
NAHO’s conferences in the 1944 series 
of regional meetings were held—one in 
Portland, Oregon, on December 7 and 
8 for the Pacific Northwest Regional 
Council and one in Las Vegas, Nevada, 
on December 13 and 14, for the Pacific 
Southwest Council. 

Pacific Northwest 

The Portland conterence was at 
tended by NAHO’s Associate Director, 
Ellis Ash, who reported it to have been 
an exceptionally well organized and 
competently run meeting. Not only 
were the arrangements well made for 
the working sessions, but thoughtful 
advance planning had gone into an 
“after-hours” recre*tion program which 
was particularly valuable in giving new 
members an opportunity to get ac- 
quainted with one another and with 
NAHOe¢ers otf longer standing. The 
officers ele-ted at the meeting were: 

President: Harry D. Jaeger, Project 
Manager, University Homes, Portland: 
Vice-President: Floyd Ratchford, As 
sistant Director, Housing Authority of 
the City of Vancouver; Executive Com 
mittee: William A. Shanafelt, Execu 
tive Director, Housing Authority ot 
the County of King: Richard Tob:n, 
Executive Director, Helena Housing 
Authority; Ev Humble, Assistant Ex 
ecutive Director, Housing Authority ot 
the City of Bremerton; and Rath 
Manca, Project Services Advisor, Fed 
eral Public Housing Authority, Region 
VII, Seattle. 

Pacific Southwest 

The Pacific Southwest regional con- 
ference was held at Victory Village, a 
temporary war housing development in 
Henderson, Nevada, with some of the 
luncheon sessions and general meetings 
convening at the Hotel Last Frontier in 
Las Vegas. The program was notable 


planned to accommodate 1200 families 
at medium rentals that will average 
$12.50 per room. The buildings will 
cover 25 per cent of a 12-acre site over- 
looking the Harlem River. The de 
velopment is to be called Riverton. 
It will immediately adjoin a proposed 
low-rent project of the New York City 
Housing Authority—1288-unit Abra 
ham Lincoln Houses. Existing struc 
tures on the site will be razed, two 
streets will be closed, and the city will 
acquire land for the widening of border 
streets. The greater part of the site has 
already been acquired. The full cost 
of the project is estimated at $6 million. 


for the number of roundtable sessions it 
included, with heavy emphasis on the 
problems of housing management. 
NAHO President Holtzendorff at 
tended the meeting and delivered the 
keynote address at the first general ses 
sion. 

Officers elected for the year were: 
President: Bernard ]. Abrott, Executive 
Director, Housing Authority of the 
City of Oakland; Vice-President: 
George E. Stephan, Executive Director, 
Housing Authorities of the City of 
Paso Robles and ot the County of San 
Luis Obispo; Secretary-Treasurer: Roy 
Patterson, Housing Manager, Wilming- 
ton, California; Executive Committee: 
Samuel P. Block, Executive Director, 
Housing Authority of the City of 
Compton; Guy A. Crocca, Executive 
Director, Housing Authority of the 
County of Marin; Dr H. R. Quinney, 
Commissioner, Housing Authority of 
the City of Vallejo; Howard L. Holt 
zendorff, Executive Director, Housing 
\uthority of the City of Los Angeles; 
Charles Strothoff, Executive Director, 
Housing Authority of the City of Rich 
mond; Alex K. Millar, Federal Public 
Housing Authority, Ogden, Utah; 
Ralph Watkins, Chairman, Housing 
Authority of Maricopa County, Phoe- 
nix, Arizona; J. Ad. Janney, Chairman, 
Housing Authority of the County of 
Lincoln, Nevada; H. L. 
Housing Manager, Federal Public 
Housing Authority, San Diego; Jessie 
L. Terry, Manager, Pueblo del Rio, 
los Angeles. 


Sunshine, 





EDMOND HOBEN'S 
MEXICAN ADDRESS 


In answer to many inquiries as 
to where NAHO’s former Asso- 
ciate Director, Edmond Hoben, 
can be reached, here is the ad 
dress we have just received: 

Calle C. Baeza No. 7 
San Miguel Allende 
Gto., Mexico 

We are hoping to get trom Mr. 
Hoben an account, for publica- 
tion, of the Mexican housing 
situation as he has encountered 
it personally. Word has reached 
us that he has been meeting all 
kinds of obstacles to the pro- 
vision of decent, safe, and sani 
tary housing accommodations for 
himself and family. 
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NAHO CHAPTER 
FORMATION 
CONTINUES 


Simultaneously during November, on 
the east and west coasts, two more local 
groups of NAHO members met to or 
ganize chapters of the Association—in 
San Diego, California, and in Wash 
ington, D. C, 

Washington Chapter 

On November 20, more than 100 As 
sociation members met in Washington 
for the first in a series of luncheon 
sessions that have been planned pre 
liminary to the organization of a chap 
ter covering the metropolitan area of 
the District of Columbia. Coleman 
Woodbury served as temporary chair 
man in getting the group together, and 
Richard Niehoff is temporary chairman 


of a committee assembling ideas from 


the group on the usefulness of a 
NAHO chapter; the types of programs 
and activities that would make a con- 
tribution to the professional interests 
of the members of such a chapter; 
speakers that could be brought before 
chapter meetings; times, places, and 
frequency of meetings, etc. 

In the notice that went out about the 
first meeting, Mr. Woodbury pointed 
out that: “This get-together meeting 
is being called at the suggestion of a 
number of NAHO members who feel 
that some real values can be gained by 
developing an organization through 
which we can express our common in- 
terests in housing. The exact character 
of the organization, officers, etc., is 
something we will want to think about 
for a few weeks. Since I believe that 
most people are somewhat ‘allergic’ to 
premature discussion of bylaws, names, 
etc., before we have a reasonable chance 
to get better acquainted, we thought it 
best to start enjoying discussion pro- 
grams of our housing interests and 
‘grow’ the organization democratically 
from within.” 

At the first meeting, Miles Colean 
(see page 41) talked on the subject 
“What's Funny About Housing,” 
pointing out that housing has been a 
unified program during the war, but 
seems “to be falling apart now, being 
torn apart by a kind of centrifugal 
force within.” He challenged those 
present to develop or outline the unify- 
ing principles within the field of 
housing. 


San Diego Chapter 


In San Diego, during November, 
organizational work for a NAHO 
chapter was completed and a charter 
was awarded the group during 
NAHO’s Pacific Southwest regional 
conference in Las Vegas on December 
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25 PER CENT OF DELAWARE 
COUNTY PUBLIC HOUSING 
TENANTS PURCHASE 
THEIR OWN HOMES 


The following quotation is from the 
Third Annual Report of the Housing 
Authority of 
diana: 

“That the opportunities afforded the 
families of Middletown Gardens have 
been appreciated by them is evi 
denced by the fact that 25% of the 
families who were fortunate enough to 
be found eligible for a home in Mid 
dletown Gardens at the time of com 
pletion, have been able to save sufh 
cient money to make a first down pay 
ment on homes which they have pur 
chased, and a number of other families 
are planning to do likewise. Thes 
happy families attribute their success to 
the reasonable rents, the low fuel costs, 
and to the utilities included in the 
monthly rentals. Many also advise that 
sickness of their families has decreased 
and doctor bills have dwindled in pro 
portion.” 


Delaware County, In 


13 and 14. A 66-member organizing 
group signed the petition for a charter 
at a special dinner meeting on Decem 
ber 9 at the Riverlawn Dormitories in 
San Diego. Roger Johnson, president 
of NAHO’s Southern California Chap 
ter (holding Chapter Charter No. 
1) was the speaker at the dinner. 
The San Diego organizing committee 
was headed by H. L. Sunshine of 
FPHA’s San Diego management staff. 
Two committee meetings preceded the 
December 9 dinner and at these meet 
ings questions of bylaws, officers, meet 
ing times, dues, etc., were discussed 
and recommendations formulated for 


HOUSING WEEK 


(Continued from page 3) 
The greatest contribution of Housing 
Week was perhaps the 


served as a melting pot 


function it 
(Conspicuous 
at almost all events was the recogni 
tion that the task of housing New 
Yorkers adequately is a big enough 
assignment to utilize the efforts of all 
groups and many different schools of 
thought. To the average citizen, hous 
ing came alive—not as a problem solely 
of the “underprivileged,” but as a sub 
ject of vital concern to him, his family 
and neighbors. 

CHC believes that the major credit 
tor the success of Housing Week be 
longs not primarily with its own efforts 
but with the deep and hitherto under 
estimated public interest in the subject. 
Indeed CHC’s most prized possession 
a voluminous book of local news and 
editorial clippings featuring Housing 
Week and its manifold events 
mony to this widespread public con 
cern. Without that interest and with 


is testi 


out the amazing coperation which the 
mere mention of Housing Week gen 
erated, not a year’s preparation nor a 
staggering financial outlay could have 
brought the same results. Make no 
mistake, a Housing Week pays mag 
nificent dividends to its 
and to its native city. 


organizers 


There afte, 1m 
San Diego, almost 15,000 units of pub 


the general meeting. 
lic war housing of all types under di 
rect management by FPHA and by the 
War and Navy Departments. The man 
agement and admyjnistrative stafls in 
charge of this vast program will be 
eligible for membership in the new 
San Diego Area Chapter. 


Selected 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


AVAILABLE FROM NAHO 


All orders must be prepaid unless the pur 
chaser @ public agency or a library 


obtains permission to buy on a charge basis 


Q225. FIRE; your problems and ours, 
prepared by Fire Prevention Commit- 
tee, FPHA Region VI, in cooperation 
with NAHO’s Pacific Southwest Re 
gional Council. 1944. 8 pp. Free to 
members of the Management Division. 


A useful set of fire prevention tf les tor 
distribution to tenants. 


OR54. HOUSING: THE WHY OF 
PLANNING, by Guy Greer. Reprint 
1944. 
8 pp. Free. Supplied through the cour 
tesy of Fortune Magazine. A valuable 
analysis of the United States Housing 
Authority's program. The 


from Fortune, tor ‘November, 


“verdict” 
following the analysis, says, in part that 
above all, USHA “resulted in the crea 
tion of a nationwide system of local 
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TO: 


RETURN POSTAGE 
GUARANTEED 


housing agencies grappling with local 
problems and demonstrating that fed 
eral-local cooperation in the solution is 
teasible. Virtually every shortcoming 
of the program could be corrected by 
changes in the law and a clearer under 
standing of the duties and responsibili 
ties of administration. Further exami 
nation of the underlying principle of 
the scheme is therefore in order, par 
ticularly with reference to the refusal 
thus far of Congress to authorize new 
funds for its revival.” 


AVAILABLE FROM OTHERS 


NEGROES IN CHICAGO. Mayor's 
Committee on Race Octo 
ber 1944, 32 pp- Free. Mayor's Com 
mittee on Race Relations, City Hall, 
Chicago, Illinois. The history of Chi 
cago’s Negro population, told in simple 
“primer” style and through the gen 
erous and dramatic use of photographs. 
Halfway through the book, the pictures 
turn the both past 
and present housing and working con 
ditions, “toward a lite”’—to pic 
tures of the results of good job oppor 


Relations. 


trom miseries of 


new 


tunities, economic independence—and 
particularly decent living conditions. 
The second set of pictures is like light 
after long darkness. 


THI {MERICAN STANDARD 
SAFETY CODE FOR BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION. American Stand 
1944. $1.10. Ameri 
can Standards Association, 70 East 
Forty-fifth Street, New York 17, New 
York. The code summarizes the best 
practices now in vogue throughout the 
construction industry for the prevention 


ards Association. 


ot accidents on the job. lq is stated that 


construcuion uses a greater portion ol 
its Operating income tor accident costs 
than any other major industry; that 
average rates the 
classihcations covering most of the ex 


posure (¢ xcavation, concrete work, 


compensation tor 


masonry, carpentry, and steel erection) 
are about three times those for heavy 
industries in which the hazards 
comparable. The purpose of the code 
is said to be primarily educational. Its 
usetulness will depend on the degree 
of voluntary acceptance it will 
mand on the part of individual con- 


are 


com 


Struction companies. 
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1 NEIGHBORHOOD IS BORN; 
group work services in a public hous 
ing community, by John McDowell. 
Reprint from The Compass for Sep 
tember 1944. 4 pp. 10c. American As 
sociation of Social Workers, 130 East 
22nd Street, New York 10, New York. 
An explanation of the need for a “di 
rector of community activities” on the 
staff of a local housing authority. The 
experience of a private agency staff 
working at a public housing project in 
Pittsburgh is used as the basis for dis 
cussion. The principal lesson learned 
is that any director of community ac 
tivities should have as a leading quali 
fication the ability to encourage tenant 
groups and individuals to assume the 
initiative and much ot the responsibility 
for organizing and carrying forward 


community programs. 
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1313 East Sixtieth Street 
Chicago 37, Illinois 


{BSTRACTS OF SELECTED 
VATERIAL ON POST-WAR HOUS 
ING AND URBAN DEVELOP 
MENT: Group VIII. November 1944. 
35 pp., mimeo. Free. Urban Develop 
ment Division, Office of the Adminis- 
trator, National Housing Agency, 1600 
Eye Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 
Eighth issue in a series of abstracts. 


OCCUPATIONS OF PUBLIC 
HOUSING RESIDENTS; Pittsburgh 
Public Housing Reports No. 3. No- 
vember 1944. 25 pp., mimeo. 15c. Bu 
reau of Social Research, Federation of 
Social Agencies of Pittsburgh and Al 
legheny County, 519 Smithheld Street, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Latest issue 
in the series of studies of the social and 
economic effects of public housing be- 
ing conducted for the Pittsburgh Hous 
ing Authority by the Bureau. 
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